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THE POETRY AND POETS OF AMERICA-I. 

BT OHUSTON COLLINS. 



Theee goes a story — ^I had it, if I remember rightly, from the 
late Professor Mchol — that the editor of the " Golden Treasiiry 
of English Poetry " was asked by an American lady why he did 
not supplement that work by a Golden Treasury of American 
Poetry. " American poetry !" he exclaimed with supercilious sur- 
prise. " Why, who are your poets?" " Well, among others," she 
replied, " we have Chaucer, Shakespeare and Milton." It was a 
retort as fair as it was wise ; no paradox, though it seems one ; not 
wit, but truth. And although a review of American poetry is 
necessarily concerned only with the " others " referred to, we can- 
not insist too strongly on the relation of those others to the 
patriarchs of Anglo-Saxon song — on the essential unity of almost 
all of what finds expression in the poetry of England and in the 
poetry of America, in the genius which inspires both, in the art 
which informs both. The great schism of 1776 was our own mad 
work. A war, as purely internecine as that in which the Eound- 
heads and Cavaliers confronted each other at Marston Moor and 
Naseby, was forced on the descendants of both in another hemi- 
sphere. The sword, once drawn, was not sheathed till England was 
humiliated and America independent. What followed, followed 
inevitably. With the Atlantic intervening, with the Puritan and 
republican elements in overwhelming ascendency, with colossal 
potentialities of expansion and development, with much that was 
irreconcilable with subordination to the Mother Country rapidly 
defining itself, reunion under a common flag, even had it been 
desired, became impossible. But, if the effect of the great schism 
was, during many years, to alienate, to canker; if it sowed the 
seeds of all that has since resulted from mutual mistrust and 
jealoufy, from conflicting interests, from rival aims aad com- 
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petitive ambition, it has never extended to what constitute* the 
bond of bonds — ^the inheritance of conunon blood, of common 
creeds political as well as religions, of a common language, of a 
common literature. 

"O Englishmen! in hope and creed. 
In blood and tongue, our broiheT8, 
We too are heirs of Kunnymede; 
And Shakespeare's fame and Cromwell's deed 
Are not alone our mother's." 

In these words, Whittier gave expression to sentiments which 
perhaps appealed more directly to his fellow cotmtrymen generally 
fifty years ago than they do to-day; but to-day and for all time 
will they find response, will they be very creed, wherever the hu- 
manities prevail. 

In estimating the achievement of America in poetry, it is very 
necessary to bear all this in mind. It is not by regarding it as a 
rival counterpart of our own, which in some respects it is, and by 
continually instituting, either directiy or tacitiy, comparisons 
and parallels with its English archetypes and analogues, which it 
necessarily does invite, that we can possibly do it justice. For by 
such a method the whole focus of criticism is deranged. We ex- 
pect more than it is reasonable to expect, and are disappointed; 
we find much for which our criteria are insufficient, and are per- 
plexed. And the English people have not done justice to the 
poetry of America. Our leading critics have always regarded it 
pretty much as the Greek critics regarded the poetry of the 
Eomans; for what was indigenous in it they had no taste, from 
what reminded them of their own artists they turned with con- 
temptuous indifference. The silence of Dionysius and Longinus 
about the poems which are the glory of Eoman literature, is not 
only exactly analogous to the silence of Arnold, Pater and their 
schools about the poems which are the pride of Transatlantic 
literature, but it sprang from the same causes. Where originality 
existed, it was originality which did not appeal to them; where 
comparison with the genius and aort with which they were fa- 
miliar, and from which their own touchstones and standards were 
derived, was challenged or could be iastituted, sensibly or insen- 
sibly it was instituted, and inferiority stood revealed. 'M Greek 
who expected from Horace what he found in Sappho and Pindar, 
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and an Englishman who expects from Bryant and Longfellow 
what he finds in Wordsworth and Tennyson, might be forgiven for 
being disappointed. But, for all that, Horace is Horace, and 
Bryant and Longfellow are true poets. 

Two other causes have contributed to the underestimation of 
American poetry in England, and for one of them the Americans 
themselves axe, I fear, responsible. I mean the prominence 
which has unhappily been given to what is essentially mediocre 
and inferior, sometimes by indiscreet and absurd eulogy, and 
sometimes by associating it in Anthologies and Critiques with 
what is excellent. We find, for instance, in Mr. Tyler's otherwise 
excellent "Literary History of the American Eevolution" a la- 
mentable want of balance wherever poetry is in question; ballads 
and political songs bad enough for the beUman, are described as 
worthy of Tyrtseus; lyrics and other poems which never, even at 
their best, have any other than historical interest, are praised in 
terms which would be exaggerated if applied to the poetry of great 
masters. No critic could mention the name of Mr. Stedman with- 
out profound respect for his immense knowledge and his sound 
judgment; but I venture to think that the scale on which his 
justly celebrated " Anthology " is planned has been signally un- 
fortunate for the promotion of his object — namely, to bring home 
to the English-speaking race the merits of American poetry. 
Most people will, I fear, lay it down with something of the im- 
pression with which the weary scholar closes thankfully the tomes 
of the Poeiae Latini Minores, so immensely does what is com- 
monplace and of every degree of mediocrity predominate over 
what has merit and distinction. Had Mr. Stedman confined his 
plan, I cannot forbear adding, to the inclusion of the best, and 
the best only, he would have had no difficulty in finding material 
for a golden volume. As it is, his collection is only likely to con- 
firm the impression which it was his desire to correct. 

Another cause afEecting the reputation of American poetry in 
England, is the prominence which has been given, not to what 
represents it at its best or in relation to its finer qualities, but to 
what appeals to the multitude. " The Eaven " and " The Bells " 
are anything but typical of the peculiar genius of Poe; but " The 
Eaven" and "The Bells" have overshadowed everything else 
which he has written in verse. Neither Bryant nor Whittier has 
fared any better; what is most commonplace in them has been 
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most popular. Lowell's fame rests almost entirely on wliat is 
most broadly humorous in the " Biglow Papers." Holmes is asso- 
ciated with comical trifles like " The One Horse Shay," as Bret 
Harte is with " Tnithf nl James " and " The Heathen Chinee." 
Longfellow has been designated the "Laureate of the Middle 
Classes," and every one knows what that implies. Nor is this all. 
In many, and perhaps in many more than we suspect, the impres- 
sion made by the aggressive eccentricities of Whitman and his 
school, on the one hand, and the florid extravagance of the school 
of Joaquin Miller, on the other, has so predominated over the 
impression made by the true masters of American song, that work 
as little representative of what is best in American poetry as it 
is of what is best in our own poetry has come to be regarded as 
essentially typical. And so it is, and from these causes chiefly, 
England, as a nation, has not done justice to American poetry. 

To a survey of that poetry, a brief sketch of its origin and early 
history is a necessary prelude; for its characteristics are to be 
traced to conditions and circumstances long preceding its articu- 
late expression. Schiller, in a famous lyric, has described the 
austerities amid which the German muse was cradled and nur- 
tured, and attributed its lofty spirit to their severe discipline; but 
it was amid austerities sterner still that the American muse was 
cradled and nurtured. In the zenith of our own Golden Age of 
poetry and letters, when Shakespeaxe had just finished "King 
Lear " and Bacon was meditating the " Instauratio Magna," the 
first pioneers of American civilization landed at Jamestown. 
Michael Drayton in a hearty and spirited ode had bade them God- 
speed, and blended with his blessing a prophecy that the New 
World would not be without its bards. But upwards of a hundred 
and sixty years were to pass before that prophecy was even par- 
tially to be fulfilled. During those years, it would be scarcely 
possible to conceive conditions more unpropitious to the produc- 
tion of poetry, or more propitious to the development of those 
heroic virtues which poetry loves to celebrate, and of that " char- 
acter," as Emerson calls it, which is the noblest substratum of 
poetry itself. The fragment of Percy, and the narratives of Cap- 
tain John Smith and of William Strachey, record the storm and 
stress of the early part of this period, the period which witnessed 
the settlement of Virginia. Then came the landing of the Pil- 
grim Fathers, and, amid hardships unspeakable, preceding and 
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ensiling, the foundation of New Plymouth. With the fonndatioa; 
of Massachusetts which followed, began the history of all that is 
implied and involved in the establishment and constitution of New 
England. In the South, also, there had been the same activity. 
The colonization of Virginia had been succeeded by the founda- 
tion of Maryland and the two Caxolinas. Eound the Delaware, 
New York and Chesapeake Bays the Middle States had been 
gradually formed. 

AU this had been a work of Herculean labor, absorbing every 
energy and taxing to the uttermost man's powers of efEort and en- 
durance. Forests had to be cleared; marshes to be drained; the 
savage aborigines to be kept at bay. Carrying their lives in their 
hands, inured to privation and distress in their severest forms, 
these hardy and dauntless adventurers lived daily face to face 
with the grimmest realities of life. The toil of the pioneer ac- 
complished, other toils not less arduous and incessant awaited 
them in the duties incumbent on the citizens of infant States, the 
duties of the builder, the agriculturist, the legislator. Then came 
the wars with the Indians. Incessantly harassed by the raids of 
these murderous enemies always on the watch for mischief and 
assassination, in 1637 they brought the first of these wars to a 
climax, by the annihilation of the Pequots, men, women and chil- 
dren, a scene of almost unparalleled horror. Still more terrible 
was the second war in 1674, which lasted two years, and in which 
Massachusetts was overrun by the savages, some eighty towns 
raided, some twelve totally destroyed, and ten per cent, of the 
men of military age either killed outright, or dragged off to a 
death of agony by torture. Nothing in history is more thrilling 
than some of the contemporary narratives which place us in the 
midst of these frightful experiences of the Fathers of Virginia 
and of New England. 

In this iron school was tempered the character of the fore- 
fathers of those who were to create American literature. Nor 
must we forget who these men originally were. However mixed 
was the population of the States in the South and of the middle 
group, the founders of New England were almost entirely what 
that name implies — Englishmen : but they were Englishmen of a 
peculiar type. The first emigrants had quitted Europe because of 
their dissatisfaction with the regulations and ritual of the Estab- 
lished Church. The successive emigrants between 1630 and 
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1640 consisted of those who, despairing of the camse of religions 
and civil liberty under Charles I., had left the Mother Country 
in impatient indignation, to realize what they desired in a 
community of their own founding. In spite of many differences 
of opinion, all these men, like their brother Puritans in England, 
had a common character. In their religious convictions enthusi- 
asts and fanatics, with the Bible and the Bible only as their 
guide and rule, they sought in its precepts and in its ex- 
amples all that they desired to learn and all that they aspired to 
become. Almost everything they did, almost everything they 
meditated, took its play and its color from this enthusiasm. But 
the gracious philanthropy of the New Testament appealed to 
them far less than the sterner teachings of the Old. Here they 
found justification for the fierce intolerance which, in their un- 
compromising creed, ranked with the cardinal virtues; for the 
rancor with which they regarded the enemies of God; and for the 
many ruthless deeds which were, no doubt, forced upon them, 
but which appear to have cost them so little compunction. And 
here, too, they found the patterns on which their lives were fash- 
ioned, individually as well as collectively. Never since the days 
of the Patriarchs did men live, in a sense so literally true, " as ever 
in their great Task-master's eye," or find such sustainment in 
simple faith. 

To enter their homes is like finding ourselves in the world of 
the Chosen People. Each busy day, each frugal meal, opened 
and closed with prayer. Next to God, in a child's eyes, stood his 
parents, and next to his parents, his elders. Frivolity, irreverence 
were almost unknown, and anything approaching to their expres- 
sion, either in word or act, was set down with a severity strangely 
out of proportion to the offence. To be abstemious and chaste, to 
speak the truth at any cost and under any stress, to regard the 
world's gauds and the world's honors with contempt, to be patient 
in tribulation and sober in prosperity, to recognize in conscience 
the veritable voice of the Almighty and the obligation to obey 
that voice as man's paramount duty — all this was of the essence 
of their ethics. Public life had the same cast. Their very gov- 
ernment was a theocracy. At the head of it the God of Christian 
faith, its magistrates His servants, its citizens those only who had 
been initiated through Baptism and the reception of the Lord's 
Supper. In Virginia, indeed, the other distributing centre of the 
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English raee^ becoming as it did an asylum for Cavaliers, broken 
aristocrats, and Church of England men, society and the temper 
of those who composed it presented a remarkable contrast to all 
this. But, mighty as the part has been which Virginia has played 
in polities, in war, and in commerce, she has been no factor in the 
spiritual and intellectual life of America, which was to take its 
ply from her austerer sons. 

Thus was produced, partly from what was inherited from their 
forefathers, and partly from what was the result of the long pro- 
bation and discipline of those iron times, a race of men the like 
of which this world has never seen. Indelible is the impression 
which they have made on all who have contributed, and on all 
which has been contributed, either in politics or in literature, to 
the glory of America. We trace their lineaments in every great 
statesman and in every great soldier who has succeeded them in 
the Western World, whether from the South or from the North. 
Their purity, their earnestness, their simplicity, the noble ardor 
of their love of liberty, their God-fearing spirit and profound 
sense of man's religious and moral responsibilities, permeate, or 
if they do not permeate, at least color, almost every characteris- 
tic contribution either in verse or prose to American literature. 
Even where their theology had ceased to appeal, and the light 
had faded out of Puritan orthodoxy, Puritan ethics and the 
Puritan temper still prevailed. Franklin, Emerson and Haw- 
thorne were as essentially the offspring of these men as William 
Bradford and Thomas Hooker were their representatives. When 
poetry woke, and it was long before it woke, it was their soul 
which suffused it. Their soul has sufEused it ever since. 

To the influence of these silent forefathers, American poetry 
owes its distinguishing notes; it has them in common with the 
characteristic poetry of Germany — its simplicity, its purity, its 
wholesomeness. No American poet has ever dared, or perhaps 
even desired, to do what, to the shame of England and France, 
their poets have so often done — ^what is mourned by Dryden : 

" O gracious God ! how oft have we 
Profan'd Thy heavenly gift of Poesy, 
Made prostitute and profligate the muse 
Debas'd to each obscene and impious use." 

We should search in vain through the voluminous records of 
American song for a poem by any poet of note or merit, with one 
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exception wlio is an ezception in everytliing, glorifying animalism 
or blasphemy, or attempting to throw a glamor over impurity and 
vice. 

But the men to whom American poetry was to owe so much 
contributed, as might have been expected, nothing to its treasures. 
There came over with them more than one distinguished scholar, 
and many who either were, or were to become, theologians of 
eminence; men, too, full of enthusiasm for education, to whom 
America owes her first schools, her first libraries, her first univer- 
sity; but no one, with the solitary exception of (Jeorge Sandys, 
who carried in him the seeds of poetry. 

Nor was the period which succeeded the establishment of the 
new communities more propitious to literary activity. Constant 
friction with England, chiefly in connection with the royal 
governors, constant disputes among the States about boundaries, 
and with the aborigines about commercial affairs — these were 
their occupations. Then came the coalition with Great Britain 
against the French and their Indian allies — a, momentous crisis, 
culminating in the conquest of Canada and the preservation of 
the Colonies from subjection to France. Seven years afterwards 
followed the epoch-making Kevolution which transformed Anglo- 
America from a congeries of scattered communities into a mighty 
nation, and which for a time effectually hushed everything except 
the voice of the orator, the tumult of debate, the roar of cannon 
and the myriad clamor of the popular press. That story need 
not be told here; it is a story no Englishman will ever love to tell 
or to remember. To America, it was all that Marathon and Sala- 
mis were temporarily to Hellas; all that the loss of her Conti- 
nental possessions was, permanently, to England. Eegarded in 
relation to its effects, immediate and subsequent, and in relation 
to its examples and its lessons, it is perhaps the greatest single 
event in the history of mankind. That it should not have awaken- 
ed ttie American muse seems at first sight surprising, for it 
opened every spring of poetic inspiration. It appealed, and ap- 
pealed thrillingly, to passion, to sentiment, to imagination. In 
no lyric ever burned more fire than glowed in the speeches of 
Patrick Henry, of James Otis, of Eichard Henry Lee, of Alexan- 
der Hamilton. No epic has celebrated scenes which surpass in 
impressiveness and picturesqueness the scenes which America wit- 
nessed between 1775 and 1783, or idealized heroes of nobler and 
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grander moral temper than those who shaped the destinies of the 
Western World at that tremendous crisis, — ^names as deathless as 
the archetypal virtues of which they were the embodiment. 

Still lyric, still epic, still poetry in every form of its genuine 
expression, slept. But, if we reflect, this need not surprise us. 
Wordsworth has admirably defined poetry as emotion recollected 
in tranquillity. As the men who make history seldom write it, so, 
when poetry is expressing itself in action, it has Uttie need to ex- 
press itself in words. The achievements and character of those who 
welded America into a nation were of a piece with all that had 
originally fashioned, moulded and preserved the several communi- 
ties now federated. Both were works to which every citizen con- 
tributed, and in which every citizen took absorbing interest. As 
a rule, the Puritan despised poetry, even when he had leisure for 
it. Hymns and Biblical paraphrases, indeed, he tolerated, patron- 
ized and, if he had the ability, produced; but when it went be- 
yond these it became vanity, and his sympathy with it ceased. 
What need of poetry to inspire, when the voice of Duty, when the 
voice of God Himself, was calling? Of what worth the tribute 
of song to " live battle odes, whose lines were steel and fire " ; the 
homage of mere aesthetic appreciation to virtues so practical, to 
achievements so real? But there was another reason, and per- 
haps the chief one, for the silence of song. The triumph of the 
warrior and of the statesman could have seemed no triumph to 
the poet. To him England was all that Athens, all that Eome, 
had been to his brethren in ancient times, the object of his pro- 
foundest reverence, of his fondest ailection, the consecrated home 
of the lords of his art, and fraught with memories inexpressibly 
dear. Before, an exile, he was now an alien. Nothing, then, can 
be more natural than that this revolution should have failed to 
awaken poetry. 

The poetry which the Eevolution could not inspire was not 
likely to be inspired by the period which immediately succeeded. 
The history of America between 1783 and 1830 is the history of 
the most distracted time in her annals. All was fever, all was 
tumult. The old world was passing away, the new world had not 
defined itself. While the 'fierce conflicts between Federalists and 
Democrats tore and perplexed her central councils, dividing the 
whole Eepublic into hostile camps, feuds and disputes peculiar 
to themselves kept the separate States in constant turmoil. The 
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alliance against England, instead of conducing to permanent har- 
mony, seemed only to have the effect of accentuating their dif- 
ferences. To all these distractions were added the distractions 
involved by America's association with that mighty European 
revolution, the torch of which had been lighted by her own; by 
the relations with Napoleon, by the second war with Great Brit- 
ain. The termination of that war in 1814 marks no epoch in 
American history, but it ushered in the period which witnessed 
the birth of her Poetry, not in the historical, but in the true, 
sense of the term. 

And now we may briefly review, for no sketch of the history 
of American poetry would be satisfactory without such a review, 
what had been produced during the period which I have de- 
scribed. Nothing more deplorable than the verses which have 
come down to us from the earliest colonists and from the ante- 
Eevolutionary age could be conceived. They consist chiefly of 
paraphrases of the Psalms, such as find expression in such dog- 
gerel as the " Bay Psalm-Book," of descriptive poems and of mis- 
cellaneous trifles of a serious cast, and were the work, generally 
speaking, of Puritan divines, schoolmasters, and governors. 
They may be dismissed without ceremony; for to settle the rela- 
tive proportion of worthlessness between Benjamin Thomson, 
Mather Byles, Michael Wigglesworth, Nathaniel Evans and Mrs. 
Anne Bradstreet, the "mirror of her age," as, unhappily, in 
poetry she was, would indeed be a futile task. A little later we 
find a group of versifiers who, in their several ways, almost rise to 
the dignity of mediocrity. Such would be John Trimibull, who 
began his career with a poem bearing the ominous title of the 
" Progress of Dulness," but whose " Me Pingal " is a very respec- 
table imitation of Hudibras, containing original touches not un- 
worthy of its model. Timothy Dwight, who, under the guise of 
independence, sometimes echoes Pope, sometimes Beattie, some- 
times Cowper, but who in another strain produced a spirited lyric 
" Columbia," which long endeared his name to his countrymen, and 
in one of his poems stumbled on a few lines which pleased Cowper. 

No such exploit enlivens the intolerable epic and the still more 
intolerable mock heroic, the " Columbia " and " Hasty Pudding," 
of Joel Barlow, in the first of which he certainly disputes the 
palm of somnif erousness with our own Blackmore. Nor can any- 
thing be said for the smooth platitudes of Alsop, of Honeywood, 
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and of Clifton. One poet only in this period had a touch of true 
genius; and he was, as his name implies, of French extraction. 
In the too Toluminous poetry of PhUip Preneau there are a few 
flowers, somewhat wan and frail it is true, but worth gathering. 
There is a note of distinction in the verses "To Neversink 
Heights," "To the Dying Indian," "The Indian Burying- 
ground," — a line from which Campbell condescended to appropri- 
ate, — and in the verses to " The Hurricane," but he is never sure 
and often trivial and commonplace. 

The numerous patriotic songs inspired by the struggles with 
England and the realization of American nationality, such as 
Robert Treat Paine's " Adams and Liberty," Hopkinson's " Hail 
Columbia," the anonymous "Yankee Man-of-War" and Key's 
" Star-spangled Banner," are not without ring and lilt, but owe 
their charm chiefly to their sentiment. To one of them higher 
praise than this is due. " The American Flag " of Joseph Eod- 
man Drake is noble rhetoric, a little strained, perhaps, but instinct 
with true enthusiasm. 

And now, with surprising rapidity, these matin chirps became 
full quire. As we advance in the second quarter of the century, 
our ears are almost deafened by the chorus of songsters which 
greet us on aU sides, some from the Southern, some from the 
Middle, some from the Northern States. This activity is, no 
doubt, to be traced mainly to the progress of education and cul- 
ture, for which there was more leisure, and which had flourishing 
centres at the imiversities. The result of this was that the poetry 
of England was studied with sympathy and enthusiasm, and the 
natural consequence was imitation. Young men acquired the 
same facility in composing English verses, almost indistinguish- 
able, so far as form was concerned, from their originals, as clever 
undergraduates at Oxford and Cambridge composed Ovidian 
elegiacs and Virgilian hexameters. As these imitations were 
occasionally produced, not merely by men of talent and of such 
accomplishments as memory and industry can acquire, but by men 
of sensibility, with some of the qualities of genius, and even a 
spark of genius itself, some of this poetry, if only just rising 
above mediocrity, is far from contemptible. It is most interest- 
ing when it is touched with what is essentially native, with ances- 
tral moral enthusiasm, with character, with the impressions made 
by American tradition, scenery and life; in other words, where it 
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differentiates itself from English models. Mere imitation, with 
nothing superinduced, is perhaps most conspicuous in Hillhouse's 
stilted and wretched concoction in travesty from Milton, Young 
and Pollock; in Sprague's bombastic Pindarics and parrot echoes 
of the heroics of Pope's school; and in others, who need not be 
specified. In AUston, in Pierpont, in Brainard, and in Percival, 
we have the most conspicuous and most comprehensive representa- 
tives of the poetry of the best culture, though the last two are un- 
conscionably careless and diffuse in style, while the best poem of 
the first, " The Sylphs of the Seasons," is too much an echo of 
Burns's " Vision." Carlos Wilcox, though his blank verse, which 
is a bad imitation of Thomson's, is intolerable, deserves notice 
for his minute and accurate description of nature, closely recall- 
ing, as Street did afterwards, our own Eichard Jefferies's prose 
studies. In Paulding, Halleck, Drake and John Howard Payne, 
the author of the world-famous lyric, "Home, Sweet Home," 
native elements predominate over external ; and they all, in their 
several ways, assisted the development of the Home school. 
Paulding is better known by his prose writings ; but his " Back- 
woodsman," written in smooth and musical heroics, contains very 
pleasing descriptions of American scenery, and his " Old Man's 
Carousal " has long been, and justly, a favorite. Halleck's spirit- 
ed historical ballad, " Marco Bozzaris," recalls Byron, his " Aln- 
wick Castle " Scott, but worthily and in no servile way; while his 
" Bums," his " Kedjacket," his ballads written in conjunction 
with Drake, his vigorous vers de societe and his " Fanny " at least 
prove his versatility; but we can hardly feel with Whittier that 
he has consecrated New York, and that " shady square and dusty 
street are classic ground for him." The " American Flag " will 
long preserve the memory of Drake, and his " Culprit Fay," 
though too evidently showing the blended influence of Scott, Cole- 
ridge and Moore to be entitled to the praise of originality, was 
considered at the time of its appearance a remarkable produc- 
tion. Dana's wild poem the " Buccaneer " struck a new note of the 
Monk Lewis order, and there was originality, though of a somewhat 
tawdry kind, in Maria Brooks's " Zophiel," a poetess so unaccount- 
ably pronounced by Southey to be " the most impassioned and the 
most imaginative of all poetesses." Of the many disciples of Mrs. 
Hemans and Miss Landon flourishing at this time, Lydia Sigour- 
ney stands alone. It is not fashionable to praise Mrs. Hemans in 
VOL. ctxxvra. — NO. 666. 7 
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these days; but I will have the courage to say that higher praise 
could scarcely be given to a poetess of the secondary order than to 
say, what may be said with truth of Lydia Sigourney, that she 
stands beside Mrs. Hemans. Nothing more simply touching was 
ever written than her " Widow's Charge," and if her threnody on 
her mistress and model is too ambitious, it is both, noble and 
pathetic. 

Nor was the South silent. Edward Coate Pinkney has no pre- 
tension to genius, and he was too close in imitation of Byron and 
other English poets; yet he had a very pleasing lyrical gift, and 
such lyrics as " A Health," " A Serenade," and " A Picture 
Song" tremble on excellence, while Eichard Henry Wilde has 
left one lyric, " My Life is Like the Sununer Eose " which, if fal- 
setto, has one line which a true poet migM envy — 

" On that lone shore loud moans the sea." 

And yet, in spite of all this activity and achievement, De 
Tocqueville could say in 1835 that America had not produced a 
single poet of a high order. Certainly, he could not have been 
refuted by citing any of the poets of whom I have spoken ; but we 
have now come to a poet who could be triumphantly produced to 
falsify the statement. In William CuUen Bryant, America pro- 
duced her first poet of classical rank, the first who is essentially 
original, and whose originality is of a high order. Griswold tells 
us that when " Thanatopsis," Bryant's first characteristic poem, 
was submitted to Dana, then editor of the North American Ee- 
viEW, Dana and one or two critics whom he consulted were satis- 
fied that a poem so finished and so noble could not have been 
written by an American. Their wonder was, no doubt, increased 
when they learned that it was not only written by an American, 
but by an American who was little more than a boy. 

It is no figure of speech to say that the American muse found 
her first voice in Bryant. He has been called a disciple of Words- 
worth ; it has been pointed out that his favorite measures have all 
been borrowed from ours; that in Young's "Night Thoughts" 
and in Dyer's "Euins of Eome" had been sounded the note 
which he struck with more power and impressiveness in the poems 
peculiarly characteristic of him, and that his blank verse is but 
a variation of the blank verse of English masters. This is true 
only in the sense in which it is true that, but for Ennius and 
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Lucretitis, we shouM never haYs had Virgil, and that, but for 
his classical predecessors in ancient Greece and Borne and in mod- 
ern Italy, we should never have had Milton. Bryant's relation 
to Wordsworth may be more accurately indicated by calling him, 
in virtue of his own native genius, and not by virtue of imitation, 
the " American Wordsworth " ; his relation to Young and Dyer, 
by distinguishing between what is accidental and what is essen- 
tial ; and of his blank verse it may be said, with literal truth, that 
in structure and rhythm it is absolutely his own. Nature, and 
Nature only, was his inspirer and teacher; and pure and simple 
and wholesome as herself was her disciple and prophet. Prom his 
Puritan ancestors, he had inherited his moral temper and cast of 
mind, his purity, his simplicity, his earnestness, his love of 
liberty, his reverent piety, his profound seriousness ; and with all 
this some good genius had blended the sesthetie temperament, and 
bestowed on him the gifts of the poet. And so he went out among 
the wonders and beauties of the New World, "the rolling 
prairies," 

" The gardens of the Desert, 
The unshorn fields, boundless and beautiful, 
For which the speech of England has no name," 

" The thick roofs 
Of green, and stirring branches all alive 
And musical \rith birds that sing and sport 
In wantonness of spirit, while, below. 
The squirrel, with rais'd paws and form erect. 
Chirps merrily;" 

through the great solitudes with their 

" Myriads of insects, gaudy as the flowers 
They flutter over, gentle quadrupeds. 
And birds that scarce have learn'd the fear of man, 

and sliding reptiles of the ground 

Startlingly beautiful;" 

or heard from 

"Dim woods the aged past 
Speak solemnly;" 

or stood and gazed on 

" The hills 
Bock-ribbed and ancient as the sun: the vales 
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Stretching in pensive quietness between: 

The venerable woods, rivers that move 

In majesty, and the complaining brooks 

That make the meadows green; and, poured round all. 

Old Ocean's gray and melancholy waste;" 

or lay and listened to Earth's voice : 

"A voice of many tones — sent up from streams 
That wander through the gloom, from woods imseen 
Swayed by the sweeping of the tides of air. 
From rocky chasms where darkness dwells all day, 
And hollows of the great invisible hills. 
And sands that edge the Ocean, stretching far 
Into the night." 

In his nature poems, when at their very best, Nature herself 
seems to take the pen for him, and with her own sheer power to 
write. Look at the magic of the first two stanzas of " The Water 
Fowl": 

" Whither, 'midst falling dew. 

While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 

Thy solitary way? 
Vainly the fowler's eye 

Might mark thy distant ilight to do thee wrong. 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky. 
Thy figure floats along." 

Turn to " The Gladness of Nature," with its pulse of ecstasy, 
or to " The Evening Wind," which is not so much descriptive as 
the very essence of what it describes. " Fairest of the Eural 
Maids" may remind us a little too closely of Wordsworth, hut 
this exquisite lyric could only have been written by one whom 
Nature had initiated. Mr. Stedman speaks of the "elemental 
quality" of Bryanfs poetry: it is a most happy expression, as 
any one will feel after reading such poems as "The Prairies," 
"A Winterpiece," "The Evening Wind," "The Hunter of the 
Prairies," "Inscription for the Entrance to a Wood," "The 
Painted Cup," "A Hymn to the Sea," "A Forest Hymn," "A 
Hymn to the North Sea," "Among the Trees," "A Kiver by 
Night." 

But to this exquisite susceptibility to the power and charm of 
nature, and to this inspired faculty for catching and rendering 
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them, he brought other qualities. He was not, like our own Words- 
worth, a profound philosopher, but he was deeply impressed with 
the mystery, solemnity, and sadness of life, and also with the 
momentous importance of the moral responsibilities resting on 
all on whom the gift of it has been conferred. This element is 
sometimes distinct from his nature studies, and sometimes blends 
itself with them. It is seen in its distinctness ia such poems as 
the " Hymn to Death," " The Past," " Life," " The Journey of 
Life," " The Crowded Street," " The Future Life," « Blessed are 
They that Mourn," and that noble poem, "The Ketum of 
Youth " ; but it is when blended with his nature studies that it 
IS most impressive. In what majestic threnody does he contrast 
the eternity of nature and the transitoriness of man in " Thana- 
topsis," and again in " The Fountain," and agaio, with tenderer 
pathos, ia " The Kivulet." With what eloquence does he enlist 
Nature in the service of man's spiritual and moral instruction, 
as in the "Forest Hymn," "The Old Man's Gospel," and an 
" Evening Revelry " ; or make her bring balm for the wounds of 
life and solace and comfort, in such poems as the " Walk at Sun- 
set," " Green Eiver," " Inscription for the Entrance to a Wood," 
" A Scene on the Banks of the Hudson," " Lines on Revisiting the 
Country," « A Summer Wind." In the beautiful " City Hymn " 
he leads her from her solitudes to irradiate the sordid and crowd- 
ed life of the street and of the mart, while in " Jxme " and " The 
Burial-place " he would have her wreathe the dishonors of death 
with her loveliness. 

The dominant note in Bryant is, certainly, threnody; but it 
is threnody without gloom. He had inherited from his Puritan 
ancestors the faith that illumines life and looks through death, 
and it never fails him. To his Puritanism is probably owing also 
his absolute freedom from any traces of a mystic or pantheistic 
tendency in his treatment of Nature. His diction, his style, his 
versification, if the result of the study of English models, are, in 
the main, his own, and seem to be the spontaneous utterance of 
what they convey. Never were conception and expression in more 
absolute harmony. It has been observed that his vocabulary is a 
limited one, and that the measures in which he writes were few 
and simple; the reason is because the sphere in which his genius 
moved is limited, and because he only employed such measures 
as were most appropriate for his few and simple themes. It 
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is as difficult to associate art with his poetry as it would be to 
associate art with the vibrations of an Molian lyre. Perhaps 
such a stanza as this owed something to the file: 

" I sat and watched the eternal flow 
Of those smooth billows to the shore. 
While quivering lines of light below 
Kan with them on the Ocean floor;" 

but, if it did, it is art indistinguishable from nature. Perfect 
simplicity is the note of Bryant, yet how magical, now with the 
note of pathos, now with the note of the sublime. Take such lines 
as these in " The Water Fowl ": 

" There is a Power, whose care 

Teaches thy way along that pathless coast, 
The desert and illimitable air. 
Lone wandering, but not lost;" 

or such lines as : 

"Swayed by the sweeping of the tides of air," 
and 

" Old Ocean's gray and melancholy waste." 

He moved, it must be conceded, in a very limited sphere, and had 
comparatively few notes ; but, within that sphere how admirable ; 
of those few notes, how rare a master ! 

ChDETON COLIINS. 

(To be Continued.) 



